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From Cape Posillipo, a cliff north of Naples, you can see on a clear day, and with good 
eyesight and imagination, the coast further north near Cumae where Agrippa, Octavian's 
right-hand man, was organising massive engineering works in 37-36 B.C. Virgil, the most 
prominent contemporary poet, was living in Naples, and according to tradition, actually at 
Posillipo, where you can still see a tomb believed, probably wrongly, to be his. However, 
let's hope it's true that his life was spent near there, since it's a delectable spot, as the name 
suggests - Posillipo is the Italian version of Pausilypon, which is Greek for Sans Souci, the 
Carefree Place. 

When his father and brother were turned off their farm near Mantua in North Italy, Virgil 
brought them to live with him in Naples, soon after 41 B.C. But even in the Carefree Place 
the dangers of the Civil War were not at an end; Sextus Pompeius, Pompey's son, was 
winning naval victories over Octavian and trying to break up the three-man rule, the 
Triumvirate (of Octavian, Mark Antony and Lepidus) which seemed the only bulwark, 
however frail, against renewed war. Virgil and his anxious refugee family may have walked 
up to Posillipo, or even made a special journey to Cumae to see what Agrippa was doing 
there. 

The indignant sea 

Virgil describes the work in Georgies 2: 

The mole that was built to bar the Lucrine 

And made the deep cry out in mighty indignation 

Where the Sound of Julius murmurs with the noise of the sea locked out 

And Tyrrhene rides flow through a canal into Averno 

(11.161-4, Cecil Day Lewis's translation) 

'The Lucrine' was a narrow, shallow lake near the shore south of Cumae, which was 
deepened to take ships by the raising of the natural barrier on its seaward side, so that the 
sea could enter it, but only through a narrow opening, and hence was indignant. From the 
opposite side of Lake Lucrinus a canal was dug to link it to Lake Avernus, further inland close 
to Cumae, to provide a safe harbour and building facilities for the navy which Agrippa was 



hastily assembling against Sextus Pompeius. The whole complex was called Portus lulius,' 
the Sound of Julius', after Octavian's adopted family name. 

You can still see signs of this canal and of docks and repair sheds, and from Lake Avernus, 
and passing right under the citadel of Cumae, there is a huge tunnel known as Crypta 
Romana, probably intended to bring in supplies safely by underground when Sextus 
Pompeius' navy was menacing sea-communications. There are four large niches near the 
tunnel entrance, presumably for statues, perhaps of the three Triumvirs and Agrippa. Did 
statues ever stand there? The fact is that like many another grandiose and expensive 
military undertaking, this complex didn't work, and was in use for only about a year, after 
which Cape Misenum, a few miles away, was developed instead as the naval base for the 
West coast of Italy. Therefore, twice in six years, in this same area, the work must have 
involved extensive felling of forest trees, which the geographer Strabo, Virgil's 
contemporary, referred to: 'The forest has been cut down round Avernus by Agrippa and 
the countryside has been built up.' Servius, the fifth-century commentator on Virgil, passes 
on the rumour that when the sea first rushed into Lake Avernus through the canal, a huge 
storm arose, a statue sweated, propitiatory sacrifices were made. Fears for the environment 
are nothing new, and the defence implied by Virgil sounds familiar too: the works of man do 
not destroy but enhance nature to form the enchanting landscape of Italy, as he says at 
Georgies 2. 155: 

Our noble cities and all the works of our hands. 

The towns piled up on toppling cliffs, the antique walls 
And the rivers that glide below them. 

That embodies many people's mental picture of Italy even today, and of course Agrippa's 
audacious landscape architecture takes its place now among the 'antique walls' that 
enhance Italy's charm. 

The birdless lake 

Avernus however is no ordinary lake. Virgil was inevitably drawn back to describe it again, in 
its pristine state. It is the crater of a volcano, by no means extinct; this whole area is 
volcanic, menacing as well as beautiful. In ancient times its sides were higher and steeper 
than today, and covered in dense forest before Agrippa's operations. It was alleged to be 
bottomless, the vapours it exhaled were poisonous, no birds would flyover it, its very name 
meant 'birdless' in Greek. Above all, just there was one gateway to Hades, through a cave 
not to be found today, but described briefly and tellingly by Virgil: 'The mouth of foul- 
breathing Avernus', 'enormously gaping', is more than enough to chill the reader. Through 
these repellent jaws the Sibyl, the prophetess of Cumae, leads Aeneas to meet his dead 
father in the land of the dead (Aeneid 6.125-269). First however she tells him he must find 



the Golden Bough, somewhere in this dense forest - 'the dark lake and the forest gloom, in 
a vault of shadow 1 , and yet he must turn aside to bury his companion Misenus the champion 
trumpeter, whom jealous Triton has plunged to death by drowning. Aeneas returns to his 
men with the Sibyl's orders for a solemn funeral, and only for the purpose of a worthy pyre 
do they dare to 

Head into virgin forest, up among the wild beasts. 

Making the holm-oaks echo the crack of their axes. 

Pitching down spruce trees, splitting up beams of ash wood 
And grained oak, with their wedges, rolling immense rowan trees 
To the foot of the slopes. 

(Aeneid 6. 179-182, Seamus Heaney) 

Surely this is how Virgil saw Agrippa's men ruthlessly attacking this same forest centuries 
later, equally in a hurry at a time of great crisis. 

The golden gleam 

But Aeneas' attack is shown to be no sacrilege. Birds are disturbed by the felling, and 
Aeneas looks around as he joins in the work, with no idea which way to seek for the Golden 
Bough 'in that huge belt of forest', until at last, in response to a fervent prayer for help, two 
doves fly down 'by chance', and lead him on. They pause often to feed, but keep Aeneas in 
sight, and finally alight on their chosen tree: 

For a glow came from it, and a gold aura 

brightened its branches. (Aeneid 6, 204, Seamus Heaney) 

It is the Bough. Aeneas breaks it off, and is now provided with his passport to the 
Underworld. 

He completes his duty to Misenus with a meticulously described funeral, and buries him 
under the cape later named Misenum after him, where Agrippa created his successful naval 
base. Aeneas turns at once to propitiate the gods of Hades at the mouth of the cave with 
immense sacrifices as the Sibyl directs, until dread sounds bode the approach of Hecate and 
all but the Sibyl and Aeneas must withdraw. Virgil himself utters a breathless prayer for 
immunity from blasphemy in revealing the Underworld, and Aeneas descends 'through the 
void domiciles of Dis, the bodiless regions' (Aeneid 6. 269, Day Lewis), where the ghost of 
Misenus has only just passed. The dead man preceded the living, and the felling of his 
funeral pyre enabled the ever-renewed magical Bough to be found. Aeneas can descend, 
and can return to life as very few have done, into the light of everyday, where everything is 



as before: 'the ships are lining the shore' in Aeneid 6. 901 as they were in 6.5 - and history 
can resume. Thus can a great poet use the same landscape and the same event, the felling 
of virgin forest, to express quite different emotions and ideas about his country and its past, 
present and future. 
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